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THE CHILDREN 
ALL- DAY LONG 

CHAPTER I 

ALL DAY LONG 

E VERYTHING which forms part of a 
child’s life necessarily affects the 
growth of his body, mind and char- 
acter. We do not have to decide whether 
anything which the child actually does shall 
take its part in his training ; that is done for 
us. What we have to decide is the method 
we are to pursue in order to ensure that this 
training shall be in good and safe directions. 

It is not only by direct appeals to the 
will or to the intelligence that future con- 
duct is influenced and . character built up. 
The hours in the day and the days in the 
week in which ethical standards are brought 
into consciousness are nof the only hours 
and days which leave their impress on the 
growing and developing life; even more 
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influence, for good or bad* comes from the 
everyday acts a thousand times repeated, 
from the habits set up with regard to meals 
and sleep, play and worky pets, toys, and 
pocket-money. • . 

There is an Eastern proverb : — “ Sow an 
act, you reap a habit j sow a, habit, you reap 
a character; sow a character, you reap a 
destiny.” 

All living, growing things build up their 
own substance out of what they can absorb 
from the materials that lie immediately 
around them. In order to give Jhem the 
best chance of developing normally and 
fully, we must see that these materials jare 
wholesome, and then refrain # from too much 
interference with the processes. 

The time has gone by when it ‘was 
thought desirable to present young children 
with detailed codes of ready-made ethics 
from without. We do n»t now ‘expect a 
child to adjust his conduct to a fixed, formal 
and necessarily limited frame of “good 
behaviour ” ; the process of such adjustment 
is always wasteful, often painful and some- 
times disastrous. 

Nor do we “lecture” and appeal to the 
will at every possible opportunity; this 
course would be too exhausting for young 
children, and there is danger that wfc might 
xo 
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not, after aft, be appealing to motives which 
will be permanently dominant later on. 

Nor is it * wise to trust too much to the 
“moral influence” of patents and teachfers. 
There is always the possibility of a sudden 
and dangerous reaction ag'ainst emotional 
springs of conduct — through a disillusion- 
ment, for instance, or through contact with 
some stronger personality of non-moral 
tendency. And then, too, the success of 
. the method is perhaps as much to be 
dreaded as its failure, for it may sap the 
individuality until the whole moral life is 
parasitic rather than independent. 

But if we can, while setting up in a child 
the*ftabits of fuelling the ordinary require- 
ments of a healthy, busy, orderly life, give 
him also the opportunity of working out 
small moral experiments of his own, we may 
trust his character to build itself up, in 
accordance with his general growth. 

Of course ethics does not stand alone in 
the minds of people thinking about the 
problems of education. Very much the 
same kind of change has come over the 
meaning of the word “ science ” as used in 
ordinary talk in connection with the training 
of children. At one time “ science,” in 
* schools, generally meant a printed summary 
of what dther people had observed. Some- 
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times it has stood for an appeal to the 
imagination for sympathy with someone 
else’s admiration and wonder. Then it came 
to mean a formally arranged series of experi- 
ments, carried on by the student himself, 
but in an expeftsive laboratory with compli- 
cated apparatus and*under detailed direction 
of effort. Now it is seen that science is less 
a subject than an attitude, and that while 
none of the helps above mentioned need be 
despised, their chief use is to cultivate the 
child’s observation of everything that lies 
around him, and his resourcefulness in de- 
vising means of investigating such facts as 
come before him. Ultimately, one’s labora- 
tory is the world, and all tfee facts in it are 
one’s subject. 

For a long time, parents and teachers 
have been working at laboratory ethics and 
thinking out, with great care and patience, 
means of putting children in a position to 
get particular bits of moral experience. The 
following chapters have an aim at once 
wider and more modest. They do not start 
with a programing of desiderata in conduct 
and then proceed to invent means of develop- 
ing those qualities. Instead they take for 
granted that some groups of acts are almost 
certain to occur in every child’s life, and so< 
go on to consider what are the Conditions 
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which will determine what sort of habit and 
character these acts will tend to set up. The 
guardian’s attitude here assumed is not 
“I want to develop truthfulness, patience, 
kindness jn my child ; what exercise shall I 
put him through for that u purpose ? ” but 
rather “ What „ my child does to-day — 
digging his garden, eating his dinner, spend- 
ing his penny, playing with his dog — will 
affect his future life to some extent. What 
can I do to make it likely that the effect 
shall be towards normal development ? ” 

Of course no one is perfectly normal in 
character any more than in body. There 
are always defects due to heredity, accident 
or past mistake, and these should be the 
starting-point for remedial exercise and ex- 
perience in order that due balance may be 
regained. But some rules of mental hygiene 
are broad and simple, and need seldom be 
suspended even during special remedial treat- 
ment. Here, therefore, no problems of curing 
particularstates are approached ; the question 
put is that of the probable effects on future 
character of the infinite number of minute 
pushes and pressures in different directions 
given by little unimportant acts such as 
every child does every day and keeps on 
, doing all day long. 



CHAPTER II 


THE CHILDREN’S £EA8T 

M OST people recognise that children 
are the better for living very 
simply. Still, as a matter of fact, 
every life includes a certain amount of 
luxury, that is, enjoyments or experiences 
which are not absolutely necessary to sustain 
life. And this is as it should, be. 

The evils of luxurious living fall mainly 
into three classes. 

First, there are many luxuries the use of 
which in any considerable quantity is un- 
wholesome or enervating to body 1 or mind, 
and a few which produce the same effects if 
used in any quantity, however small. 

Secondly, apart from these causes of mis- 
chievous strain on particular organs, habitual 
indulgence in luxury may set up a continu- 
ous demand for it, and thereby unfit the 
person for work Which entails hardship. 

Thirdly, some enjoyments which would „ 
physically be quite harmless to the individual 

14 
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are 0 made morally undesirable because they 
are obtainable *only at undue cost to other 
living things. 

But when these three elements have 
been deducted, there remain * cases where 
things not quite necessary are desirable, and 
make no inordinate demands either upon 
the organs of the person using them or upon 
the labour of others. Now, it is just here 
that it is necessary to take precautions as to 
the right training of children. Some things 
it is always right that they should have ; 
some things *it is never right that they 
should have.* But between these two great 
classes lies a broadej class of things that 
may t>e used wisely to build up character or 
misused to weaken and coarsen it. What 
are the precautions which should be taken 
in giving children wholesome and innocent 
enjoyment? • 

Let us take the homely case of food. The 
health is improved by Variety in diet and by 
its palatable nature ; many articles which are 
riot daily necessities are highly desirable for 
occasional yse. The most enjoyable foods 
are provided by healthful * labour, and, as 
soon as difficulties of freight and other 
questions of friction in supply are solved, 
jsrill be within the reach of all. Is there a 
•right and Sr wrong way of indulging children 
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* with such things as foreign fruit, eream, simple 
cakes and sweetmeats ? 

Two mistakes of opposite tendency are 
often made. On the one hanji, such indul- 
gence is oftdn allowed to depend upon im- 
mediate physical impure. A poor, tired 
mother thinks she cannot, afford to plan a 
little feast for the children, yet often yields 
to their importunity, and allows unpremedi- 
tated purchase. The dainties are eaten in 
haste and disorder, and the incident often 
terminates in a quarrel or in the greedy cry, 
“You might let us have another penny- 
worth.” f , 

No system could be. more completely 
adapted than this to form habits of future 
coarseness. With what feelings is the -mem- 
ory of enjoyment associated ? With imper- 
ious appetite and selfish urgency, with a 
kind of triumph over ordinary habits of 
order and organisation, often w\fh the use 
of pleading or finesse for a low end. 

On the other hand, there is a very differ- 
ent state of mind with which it is quite as 
important that the habit of physical pleasure 
should not be associated. Mrs Boole 1 has 
pointed out that many vices and excesses 
have their origin in habits started by acts 
performed when the mind was not fully alive 

1 Suggestions for Increasing Ethical Stability. 
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to .the differences* among external things. 
There are times in every life (times of con- 
templation, “ brown study,” sleep) when the 
whole actiqn. of the mind is inward, wheft, 
instead of fresh impressions being received, 
former impressions are being unified and 
generalised. In the case of people of genius, 
this state is often intense and prolonged ; in 
the weak, it assumes morbid forms. But in 
all cases it should be dissociated from all 
violent physical stimulation, whether of 
asceticism or of luxury. For under these 
conditions ordinary habits of self-control 
and discrimination are liable to give way. 
Let any luxurious indulgence, however inno- 
cent? become associated with such moods, 
and rib excess, however abhorrent to the 
usual* self, is impossible when the mood is 
more intense. 

It remains to be asked : If the use of the 
most innocent luxuries may become harmful 
when the child’s mind' is in either of the two 
attitudes, in many respects so divergent, of 
insistent material desire and of spiritual 
activity, what are the proper seasons for 
indulgence, and what are the proper means 
of preparation ? 

First, the feast should be seen to proceed 
from a mental determination of its desira- 
bility. The idea should come from the 
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mother, not be suggested to* her by c the 
children’s demands. The time should be 
exactly fixed beforehand, and all planning 
and actual purchase completed ip good time, 
so that all considerations of price, quantity, 
etc. may be dismissed. <-If possible, beauti- 
ful utensils should be employed, and the 
children allowed to wash and prepare them. 
In any case, the usual cleanliness of the 
table and its appurtenances should be dis- 
tinguished by a more than usual daintiness ; 
an extra polish on the glass, a more careful 
arrangement of the flowers, puts the room 
in tune for the coming pleasantness. The 
feast should be, in however humble a way, 
an aesthetic pleasure. « 

A guest is a help towards the next re- 
quirement, which is that a higher stahdard 
of social conduct should be used on these 
occasions than is possible at every meal-time 
among busy people. The children should be 
at leisure to watch their neighbours’ wants 
and to supply them ; they should entertain 
each other with talk and fun. Their little 
luxuries must be associated with kindliness, 
merriment, and observation. It is well, as a 
rule, so to adjust the purchases to the money 
spent that there is plenty for all of whatever 
is bought, and no carefiil “ sharing-out ” is 
necessary. 

iS 



y there is not quite enough of any par- 
ticular dainty for everyone to have as much 
as he likes, the strictest justice in sharing- 
out should .be, as always, observed, and no 
grumbling or appeals to generosity allowed. 
But perhaps it is better still to make the 
little feast a time, of breaking away from 
ordinary habits, and to choose things so cheap 
and wholesome that there is plenty for all 
and no definite limits need be set, unless any 
child present is so greedy that it cannot be 
trusted not to make itself ill. The experi- 
ence of the thought, “ I like this cake very 
much, but I have had enough ; 1 won’t take 
another piece,” coming into the child’s mind 
whil£ the dish is still on the table, and no 
one has forbidden further indulgence, is so 
valuable that the opportunity of gaining it 
is not to be lightly passed over. 

These warnings may sound trivial, but 
many people who have had experience of 
the real problems of education will, I believe, 
* recognise their truth. That a child should 
associate its physical pleasures, on the one 
hand, with thoughts of its mother’s foresight 
and justice, instead of with 'its own impor- 
tunity and rebellion, and, on the other hand, 
with moods of vivid observation of the out- 
ride world, and of other people’s needs and 
rights as ftell as its own, instead of with 
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seasons of contemplation, in ' which if is 
necessarily solitary and careless of circum- 
stances, is no light thing, but a step on a 
path leading to sanity and self-control in 
adult life. 


20 



CHAPTER *111 

THE CHILD’S COLLECTION 

E VERY ONE has a tendency to collect 
things ; and it is not only through 
imitation of his elders that the child 
sets up his little museum. Indeed, attempts 
have been made by teachers to determine 
the years between . which the collector’s 
instinct is strongest, a time at which few 
normal children fail to feel the impulse. 
This impulse, however, is often an undis- 
criminating one ; in other cases the strength 
of the impulse itself* is so great that the 
discriminating judgment, though present, 
is overlooked. It is, therefore, wise for 
adults to consider into what channels a 
child’s eagerness to collect may safely be 
directed, and what limits, should be put 
to it. 

At the outset we must remember that it 
is with a child’s collection we are dealing. 
A mature adult collects anything he wishes 
•to study, ’and is, presumably, able to frame 
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safeguards for himself, to counteract the bias 
which this particular activity imposes on him. 
If he is strong and cool enough, he may 
even, without injury to his own mind or 
character, investigate abnormality and disease, 
or study the aberfations ef cruelty or super- 
stition. ' ' 

But it is different with an immature 
brain; and we should first of all see that 
the things which a child chooses for special 
attention are in some way good, beautiful, 
desirable in themselves. Left to himself, 
a child will often be interested, by daylight, 
in ugly or horrible things which recur to 
his memory as nightmares and remain life- 
long terrors in his subconscious mind. 

Encourage him to choose normal speci- 
mens, not abnormal or atrophied ones. Let 
him get variety out of different kinds of 
rightness, not out of distortion or disease. 
Variety he must have if the purpose of 
the collection is to be interesting; it is 
only when he stores up things which he 
expects to be useful in a practical way 
that he chooses, those as much alike as 
possible. He will frequent the kitchen to 
obtain a hundred tins or boxes just alike 
in which to keep his collected objects, but 
the collection itself scorns duplicates, unless . 
the object of study is statistical. 

22 
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It is well that the treasures of a child’s 
collection should be, as far as possible, with- 
out money value. *The idea of price is a 
distracting • element, and intipduces false 
proportions ; it also either prevents the child 
from asking the help whidh any student is 
justified in asking from another, or, still 
worse, induces a greedy desire for presents. 
A collector of carved ivory or rare old china 
hardly dares admire some gem of a neigh- 
bour’s collection for fear of seeming covet- 
ous ; no one jvould mind asking for a stone 
from off a gravel walk, or a snail shell from 
under the bushes. 

Then, the object'should be of real interest 
to that particular child. Neither imitation 
nor a. vain desire for originality should direct 
his choice. If he collects postage-stamps 
because all his school-mates do so, or takes 
up railway-tickets because none of his com- 
panions have thought of them, the craze is 
ikely to be short-live*d, and the memory of 
lis own soon-spent eagerness may very likely 
paralyse the beginnings of a more genuine 
interest. 

But most important of all is the recogni- 
tion of the limits of the individual’s right to 
annex and take possession of the world. It 
seems that here is the real parting of the 
•ways. Why is it good to pick up a fossil, 
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bring it home, and store it in one’s cabinet ? 
Why is it good to watch a bird's nest silently, 
without interference, with one’s hands behind 
one’s back? ^ ? . 

One answer is, that by saving the fossil 
from possible desfruction« we are treasuring 
a fragment of the sacred, past ; by stealing 
a bird’s egg we are cutting off a life-stream 
which might otherwise have flowed on into 
the still more sacred future. 

There are several reasons why it is good 
to preserve relics of the past. For one 
thing, a respect for the past is ’an excellent 
corrective for vanity, and for the excessive 
individualism which thirds that all important 
problems are being faced for the first time 
by the present generation. The habit of 
preserving other people’s work, or the pro- 
ducts of other days, is a sound one, not 
only for the sake of the healthy development 
of the individual, but because the fact or 
thing preserved may some day be worked 
by someone into a chain of knowledge and 
understanding more complete than would 
have been possible if that one link had 
been wanting. 

So let us honour those who cherish old 
books, old documents, old buildings and 
tools, fossils and other geological records, 
historic and prehistoric human rdiics, and 
24 
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alia records, in whatever medium, of facts 
that have occurred. If not in our time, 
then by those who* come after us, what we 
have saved from the past may prove the 
key of the future, or, rather, of the under- 
standing of all times. * 

But it is quite *different when destruction, 
not preservation, is in question. On the 
practical side, adults may decide, first on 
the necessity of destroying living things, 
and then on the most merciful way of carry- 
ing this out^ But such duties should not 
be laid on children. On the theoretical side 
no one objects to a public museum possess- 
ing typical specimens of (for instance) eggs 
and* stuffed birds. The knowledge and 
sympathy evoked by acquaintance with them 
is likely less to encourage destruction than 
to restrain the boy from stealing eggs or 
nestlings, and the gill from wearing birds 
in her hat.* This is a case where a deed is 
done representatively, ""once, to save the 
necessity of its being done repeatedly, casu- 
ally, impulsively. If, out of earnest desire 
to understand the mechanism of a creature’s 
body, a desire gained by watching its living 
movements, a young student wishes to 
examine the structure of a dead specimen, 
let him do so under supervision, at an ap- 
pointed Time and place, in an orderly way. 

25 
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In his own private collection there should 
be no place, as long as he is a child, for 
specimens which involve the destruction 
of life. . * • 

(The mature student will necessarily go 
beyond the public^nuseurft, and, by enlarging 
his own knowledge, will add to the general 
stock. He should by that time be able to 
manage this without unnecessary suffering 
to his victims, and without brutalising 
himself.) 

For, of course, the chief interest of living 
things lies in their processes of life and in 
their conduct, and these things ‘are learned 
by patient watching. It is true that many 
old hunters had a marvellous knowledge of 
wild creatures, and even a kind of sympathy 
with them ; but, in this case also, was not 
such understanding chiefly gained from the 
creatures they did wo/* kill ? And they had 
the plea of necessity for destruction, either 
to get food or to avoid ’danger and damage. 

The greater part of such danger is now 
over, and the old rough ways of taking 
interest in animal§ are little by little giving 
place to gentler ones. This the child of our 
day feels, and the feeling is reinforced by all 
the most charming of recent books on 
nature. He takes out his own little camera 
and stalks the tomtit bloodlessly home to " 
26 
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its». nest, in ways* suggested by Kearton’S 
wonderful picture-books, or he makes for 
himself a hiding-place in order to watch the 
rabbits at *pky, in imitation of Thompson 
Seton. From Darwin, Romanes and Lloyd 
Morgan, from Grant Allen,* Richard Jefferies, 
Long, Houssay *and Warde Fowler comes 
the same moral : When you want the beast 
or bird to teach you most, do not kill it 
and “collect” its skin, but be content to 
seek it out in its warm, beautiful life, and 
wait, and watch, and learn. 
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PETS 

W E keep animals to labour for us, or 
to give us knowledge or pleasure. 
How far we have a right to do 
this has sometimes been questioned. Slavery 
is always being denounced, yet it still sur- 
vives, and its justifiable extent -is a matter 
of degree. No one doubts the human right 
to make the winds and water turn 'our 
wheels, and the lightning carry our jnes- 
sages. No one yet has seriously doubted 
our right to turn aside the corn or flax from 
its own purpose into ‘ours ; if a poet talks 
of our brutality to flowers, he is thinking 
chiefly of the evil influence reflected on our 
own souls by ruthlessness. 

On the other hand, all thinkers of the 
present day would probably agree that no 
sacrifice should be accepted from an un- 
willing human victim, and that no slavery 
of human beings, whether the compulsion 
be physical, political, or commercial, ought 
to exist. 
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JHiere remains the case of animals, and it 
is froriS the treatment of animal servants 
and pets that most children nowadays get 
their training as slaveholders. It is not too 
much to say that the seeds of later cruelty 
and sensuality with regard to human beings 
are often sown Jby a child’s relation to the 
animals of the household. 

When we use for our own purposes un- 
conscious energy, such as steam-pressure, 
we are obliged to learn its laws and respect 
them ; there our relation to it stops. To a 
living creature, which gives us its labour , 1 we 
owe wages and respect. Too often we allow 
children to look upon the food and shelter 
whfch we deal out (sometimes sparingly) to 
such dumb servants as “kindness.” This 
blunts the child’s sense of justice, and 
may later lead him to the vanity of feeling 
patronisingly benevolent towards human 
beings to whom he is acting with the barest 
justice. Moreover, since the old pony can- 
not save up his wages, care in sickness and 
the equivalent of an old-age pension become 
his right. 

Also, he has a right to be treated with 
respect. A child should be made to see 
that to interfere with and hinder an animal’s 

1 The question of the use of dead animals for food, 
j f ^ h s n g; ?tc., is not here considered. 
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work, or to jeer at him when the limit»of 
his power is reached, is but a'shade less ill- 
bred than to mimic cook's country accent 
or be rude to nurse. All this* be it noted, 
is quite apart from the question of real 
cruelty and ill-usage, wtech everybody de- 
sires to check. * < 

There remains the case of the pet — an 
animal deliberately chosen for the pleasure 
it affords, — and it is here that great mistakes 
in the training of children often occur. Few 
parents tolerate actual ill-treatment; the 
cause of demoralisation is rather the con- 
tinuous assumption that there, is a living 
creature whose raison d'etre is to give its 
master pleasure. r 

“ I love little pussy, her coat is so warm.” 
We generally begin by liking our pets for 
their beauty of form or colour, their soft 
warm fur or feathers^ their graceful move- 
ments and pretty ways. This may be a 
justifiable place for the -feeling to begin, but 
it should not stop there. The child should 
be taught that this selfish pleasure must be 
accompanied by gratitude and affection, or 
the bargain is ohe-sided and unfair. A 
child who snatches up the cat from a pleas- 
ant nap upon the hearthrug, and, having 
clasped her uncomfortably to his face, puts 
her down again without even a *• Tkaaij-j 
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yoy, pussy,” has made a step towards setting 
up a bad habit of assuming property in 
someone’s life. , 

Further, £uph relations should lead to real 
affection, which expresses itself in duties. 
Mrs Boole, in her trepanation of the Un- 
conscious Mind for Science, urges that, for 
the healthy development of the child’s own 
brain, he should undertake some service to 
his pet. “ If you cannot entrust the feeding 
or cleaning of the pets to the children, you 
can at least make it their business to give 
the horse his* daily treat of fruit or sugar 
or bread, the.dqg his bath or swim.” 

The affection, toe, must be permanent, or 
it will confess itself ’ignoble. It is a poor 
thing if it is extinguished by the loss of 
whatever qualities first aroused interest. 
Some households pride .themselves on the 
perpetual possession ofra kitten at the most 
charming age. The method is quite simple : 
when the kitten outgrows its playfulness it 
is drowned, and a younger one substituted. 
If a boy grows up in such an atmosphere, 
how, in days to come, is he likely to treat 
a woman whose beauty attracts him ? 

The same question arises even more evi- 
dently when the animal’s affection is out- 
raged. Some people find it amusing to play 
U^?S^te*jealousies of a devoted dog ; some 
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are even ready to sell the dog that l<jVes 
them. To anyone trained ii* such a school, 
what human relations can be sacred ? 

What is the most beautifyd, of all ties 
between a human being and a dumb friend ? 
Surely, one in which the f association is spon- 
taneous on both sides, and the pleasure and 
affection mutual. For' a child to make 
friends with a wild creature is infinitely 
better for his education than to have an 
enslaved one to use at his pleasure. 

The thrill of delight when the squirrel 
eats out of one’s hand for the first time, 
the eager patience with whiph, one watches 
for a bird’s return when his private affairs 
have taken him away for weeks or months, 
even the caution necessary to avoid mis- 
takes in one’s plans of helpfulness — all these 
are experiences which tend to make a child 
capable and worthy of real love and friend- 
ship, with human beings as well, as with all 
other living^things. 
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GARDENING 

T HE great value to human beings of 
the study of nature lies in the fact 
that it reveals the existence of a 
perennial life-stream that generally runs 
parallel with human interests without touch- 
ing them. When the streams spontaneously 
meet? we get a sudden splash of freshness ; 
when one stream is forcibly compelled to 
the service of the other, its value for re- 
freshing recreation is diminished as its 
practical fulfilment of «ome purpose is in- 
creased. The artificially evolved monster 
turnip or toy terrier, the black tulip or the 
green carnation, tell us certain things about 
nature and certain others about human will 
and power: it is to the wild rose or the 
antelope that we go to leafn the secrets of 
the non-human side of the world. 

If, then, we desire that a child shall in 
later life find in a garden rest from the 
p&ssou^hu man problems that weigh him 
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down, his first flowers should b*e those of»{he 
field and wood and hedger&w. Before he 
ever interferes with a plant’s growth, either 
for help or hindrance, befoue Jie plucks a 
flower or sows a seed, he should have grown 
familiar with the lives of some wild flowers . 1 
Through at least one seagon he should watch 
several different kinds of plants grow, 
blossom, fruit, and decay, living out their 
lives in their own homes without the leave 
or protection of any human being. Let the 
child make friends with a patch of bluebells 
or a big hawthorn, and go to visit it day 
after day. In The Open Air, Richard 
Jefferies describes such a friendship with 
a bank of stitchwort in a chapter dalled 
“ Wild Flowers.” 

This may begin in babyhood, and after a 
couple of years of this experience it will be 
quite safe for the child to begin to interfere. 
It is probably well to prevent negative 
interference until positive assistance goes 
with it. If children were brought up to feel 
that, as a general rule, no one may pluck 
flowers who does not help other flowers 
to grow, or do something somehow for 
or with flowers, even if it be only arrang- 

1 Mrs Boole, in The Preparation of the Child for Science, 
advises such familiarity as laying a good foundation for 
the study of natural history later on. 
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ing*them in ‘a vase* and giving them water, 
there would be*mudi less destrurtion of rare 
plants and animals, ftiuch less of the cruelty 
and recklessness that we call hooliganism. 
Later on, in studying botany, the child 
should learn all he ean by hatching a plant 
as a whole, through* all it§ stages of growth, 
before he destroys a specimen in order to 
investigate its structure. 

When he begins gardening, he should at 
first “ grow ” x the plants which are exactly 
best adapted # to the climate, soil, and sur- 
roundings among which he lives. It is safer 
and less exciting for a child to do the 
natural obvious thing. well than to do indif- 
ferently something which it is a feat to do 
at all. . Adults, of course, may usefully em- 
ploy their time and trouble working up to 
the very limit of the given conditions, and a 
half-starved wisp of jesi&mine in Leeds is as 
valuable in the amateur’s eyes as its happy 
sister growing in fragrant masses over a 
sunny Kentish porch ; but this kind of 
effort in children produces restlessness. It 
leads to a merely intellectual interest, and 
may at length reduce a living flower to the 
level of a collector’s curiosity. Wild violets 
grow freely in the woods; the child’s pet 

1 If, insjejid of using this as an active verb, we took the 
f AVftble fo say “help grow/' confusion would be saved. 
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violets in the garden are better fed, better 
protected, and so grow larger and more 
plentiful. • 

Still, one. may soon venture to introduce 
one or two rather less hardy flowers, which 
indeed come to* perfection at the place in 
question, but only as a reward for toil and 
care on the part of their little patron ; with- 
out coaxing they would not manage to 
survive in the open. This experience is an 
initiation into the human prerogative to 
alter and (according to our notions) improve 
the world. 

But even at this age it is, .perhaps, best 
to let children be cprltent with flowers 
which retain most of their natural character- 
istics, instead of allowing them to be on 
terms of constant familiarity with florists’ 
monstrosities, which put their whole energy 
into blossoms of abnormal size, especially 
such as are produced by surgical treatment, 
not grown on their own roots, and such as 
are decadent and produce no seed. The 
variability of such forms is over-stimulating, 
and the desire of rival gardeners for novelty 
tends to produce the gambler’s strain of 
thought. The bed of seedlings is watched, 
not for sturdy growth or beautiful colour, 
but for some new sport or freak that may be 
catalogued under its owner’s name!" 
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ton the question’ of cut flowers, opinions 
differ widely. “ A few people think that all 
pleasure taken in m blossom which is no 
longer part .of* a living plant is unwholesome 
and unjustifiable. Others tfiink of cut 
flowers merely as part of the furniture of a 
room or the trimming of a gown. The 
latter frame of mind certainly tends to 
harden its possessor ; the former seems to 
limit human rights unnecessarily, at least as 
far as garden flowers are concerned. For 
brightly coloured blossoms are like the bril- 
liant posters on our hoardings, attempts on 
the part of the plant to attract customers 
and distribute certain wares. Why are not 
we &S much entitled to act upon the invi- 
tation as the bees ? We are more conscien- 
tious than wasps are, for we take care that, 
if a flower pleases us by scent or colour, it 
is fertilised and the seed preserved and sown. 

When some really rare wild flower is met 
with, an occasion arises for a little sacrifice, 
too slight to cause any mischievous strain, 
yet real enough to be of use in training. 
Here is'something the child would, perhaps, 
like for himself ; but therd are not enough 
of them for everybody, and he would be 
destroying what he could neither himself 
replace nor watch the natural replacement 
■»of. 3b he looks at the plant very carefully; 
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if possible, paints or photographs or describes 
it ; and passes on. 

But in most cases the fields are so rich 
that they can be prodigal of gifts, which we 
may well be humble enough to accept and 
gracious enough«to be grateful for. Yet we 
must not waste them ; ijj makes one’s heart 
ache to see a dusty road strewn with faded 
buttercups, which a child had carelessly 
snatched from their simple life without in- 
corporating them in the delight of some 
human being. Children who are allowed to 
do this are being hardened into beings who 
will grasp instant pleasure wjthput accepting 
any responsibility of gratitude and stedfast- 
ness. ' *- 

This is even more obviously the case with 
regard to growing plants. A caged Sower 
in a city window-box is of real use if a 
human being loves it and takes pleasure in 
it; but we hear cruel tales of poor people 
who buy a pot plant every Saturday, and 
invariably let it die during the week for want 
of proper attention, and of rich people who 
contract with a gardener for a constant supply 
of window-plants^ which are never watered or 
tended until they are replaced. 

We want flowers round us, as we want 
pet animals, in order to go on our way 
accompanied by a sympathetic streaifrof life< 
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differing frofh our town. We nan probably 
let this desire grow into an unwholesome 
craving for the perpetual consciousness of an 
abundance *>f. life around us. But, at any 
rate, it is a degradation to cut' or growing 
flowers to regard t&em merely as masses of 
colour. Carpet-beading or ball-room decor- 
ations may perhaps do no harm to adults, 
because they have probably apprehended 
separately the living things which form items 
in the whole ; but we should take care that 
children see first the grace of growth in the 
individual plant, and then pass on gradually 
to natural groupings, in which, enhancing 
the beauty of each particular flower, we seem 
to be carrying out* more fully its own 
intention. 

The same criterion should hold good with 
regard to thefirst recognition of the practical 
uses of plants. The child’s own little garden 
will probably contain a fruit-tree, not cab- 
bages or corn, and there is real moral signifi- 
cance in this. The cherry or plum has 
coloured and sweetened its fruit in order 
that it may be eaten and the seed scattered. 
When we eat it we are, consciously or un- 
consciously, the agents of the tree’s purpose 
just as much as a monkey or a parrot would 
have been. But from the cabbage, carrot, 
or wheat we deliberately take what the plant 
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had stored up for its oWn use the action is 
justifiable, and we balance ‘it by planting 
more cabbages, but the process is a more 
complex one than the other, and should come 
after it, as far as realisation is concerned. It 
is a serious crisis in a child’s life when he 
realises that his daily brqad is dependent on 
the sacrifice, for his sake, of some other living 
thing. 
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THE* MONEY-BOX 

P OOR children usually make acquaint- 
ance with money and its exchange 
value much earlier than rich ones. 
Not only dpes “ helping mother ” include 
going on errands to neighbouring shops, but 
the kindliness *of parents and big brothers 
sometimes shows itself in presents of half- 
pence. In a broader sense, however, neither 
poor nor rich children find the use of money 
an easy art to acquire, and they often get 
hindrance instead of help from those around 
them. * 

An occasional gift from a relative comes 
as a welcome treat, and it would be a 
shame to deprive a child’s uncle or grand- 
father of the pleasure of tipping ; but most 
thoughtful parents find it wise, on their 
own part, to give a small regular allowance 
of pocket-money rather than irregular gifts, 
which are likely to arouse continual greedy 
expectancy, if not hints and coaxings. 

Of course it may be said that to accustom 
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children to regularity and justice is to pftit 
them at a disadvantage in a* world where 
rewards are not distributed impartially or 
according to effort. But if we accustom 
individuals to justice the world will the 
sooner become jhst. Besides, to whatever 
extent young people mu$fr learn to “ know 
the world ” with its unfairness and capricious 
tricks of fortune, it is well to put much of 
the knowledge off till an age when there 
will be less injury to brain and nerve than 
in the sensitive years of childhood. And 
it will be best to learn first the type-forms 
of the relation between income and expendi- 
ture, labour and payment*. 

All children should be expected to* do 
some small duties about the house and 
garden, so that they may get the feeling 
that the comfort of a community depends 
on the harmonious efforts of its members. 
But sometimes there is something extra to 
be done which may easily be made into a 
little experience of work and wages. It is 
well if the reward for such paid work is 
fixed by outside conditions, so that it is not 
subject to criticism or appeal. For in- 
stance : “ Here are half a dozen notes 
addressed to people in the town. Shall 
I stamp and post them, or will someone 
take them and so earn the sixpence ? ” 
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^However * the child has obtained his 
money, whether by casual gift, as regular 
allowance, or as wages for work done, it is 
wise to interfere as little as possible in the 
spending of it. Some dangerous toys, un- 
wholesome dainties, etc., Mil no doubt be 
forbidden on general grounds, and con- 
fiscated whether they come into the house 
as gifts or as purchases. But to forbid any 
purchase on the a priori ground of its being 
“ waste of money ” is to prevent the child 
from forming judgments, gradually and of 
his owm accord, as to what is waste. 

Generosity should not be preached too 
early in connection # with money ; money is 
artificial, and a late product of evolution. 
Therefore strict justice, honesty, and accuracy 
should be the habits to be practised in con- 
nection with money for some considerable 
time after generosity and unselfishness have 
become subjects of thought and action in 
connection with food, warmth, effort, etc., 
which are more primitive. Mrs Boole has 
said that what the young child gives Up 
should be not a mere token- value but some- 
thing of which he could enjoy the use at the 
very moment of giving ; then generosity 
will never be the outcome of a lack of 
imagination, but will always have its full 
meaning. 
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It is often forgotten that the proper tise 
of a money-box or of the ‘savings’ bank 
includes taking out mcfaey that has been 
put in. W$ save in order that we or some- 
one else may, at some time or other, spend. 

In childhood if is hard* to grasp the con- 
nection between things, far apart in time. 
The first impetus towards saving is often 
given by the wish to possess some particular 
thing : the engine in a shop window, a cradle 
for a favourite doll, a pair of skates, a ticket 
for the pantomime — anything which the 
imagination can picture as a desirable thing 
that can be had for money. * It stands out 
from the little things tljat might be bought 
any Saturday out of one’s weekly allowahce ; 
but presently one gets to know thaf this 
allowance, or part of it, can be saved up and 
turned into the rungs of a ladder to climb to 
one’s desire. " 

Of course it would be discouraging to 
begin with a programme of saving extending 
over six months ; it is well if the first sug- 
gestion of “saving up to buy something” 
comes in connection with an enterprise that 
can be carried through in a few weeks, 
before the first eagerness has worn off. 

The sequence is : — 

Wanting something and not being able to 
buy it ; 
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Waving ones money and still not possessing 
the object ; 

Taking the completed sum out of the money- 
box and going out in triumph to, buy. 

When this experience has often been 
repeated and has well soaked in, it will be 
time for the next, stage to occur. A for- 
gotten birthday — an unexpected opportunity 
to buy something not often available — a 
strong desire to help someone in trouble — 
arouses a wish, “ If only I had some money 
now” So the idea suggests itself of saving, 
not only for things one is at the time 
conscious of wanting, but so as to have a 
reserve in store for ^unexpected wants. 

While a child is learning all this, it is best 
not to interfere with his taking out sums on 
a sudden impulse ; the money in his box or 
bank account is a practice tool, meant for 
him to handle in order*to learn the wise use 
of that powerful implement, money. If the 
parents are saving to meet the child’s future 
wants, they should do this by means of a 
separate account. The child’s own savings 
should not be swamped by comparatively 
large sums of money which have been put 
in by other people, and which he cannot be 
allowed to touch. If allowed complete 
freedom, he will of course sometimes take 
out the savings of a month or two and 
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spend them on something of which he tfill 
tire in a week : an experience 'of this sort at 
ten years old may be a Very valuable safe- 
guard later <?n. • • 

If, on the other hand, saving is strongly 
advised, or perhaps enfoiced, and no with- 
drawals for use ever allowed, the bank be- 
comes in the child’s imagination a dark gulf 
into which one’s cherished pennies are flung, 
never to be seen again. And this view is 
really more logical than that of the grown- 
ups who are directing affairs.^ Suppose a 
child puts in and in and never takes out, 
and so has amassed a few 'pounds by the 
time he is facing the wprld and earning his 
own living. If he is doing moderately well, 
his childish savings seem so small that, they 
are of little real use, and he has sacrificed 
in the past much more enjoyment than he 
gains in the present. * If, however, he is not 
making his way, his little store • will melt 
almost at once, and he will have the dis- 
couraging experience of seeing it go again, 
and permanently, into a yawning pit of need. 
So he refuses to start saving again when 
better times come, but proceeds to “ make 
sure of his money’s worth ” by spending all 
he can get on passing pleasures. 

His toy spade was taken away on the plea 
that he must not damage it then in case he 
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w9re to wadi it later on to dig the founda - 
tions of a houSe. But the toy was not really 
big enough to dig the foundations, and 
besides, by being deprived o/ his spade 
he has been prevented from learning how 
to dig. 

Sometimes, indeed, the habit of saving 
without spending receives no such shock, 
and so persists. Then we get someone who 
stores up riches without making them of any 
real use to himself or others. Now, from 
the point of view of the community, it is 
perhaps useful that such people should exist. 
Those who use .their money are working to 
supply needs that the; world is at the moment 
conScious of ; as new needs arise, it may be 
desirable that there should be hidden hoards 
to meet them. But there seems no reason 
why such resources, destined for ends yet 
unforeseen, should not*be stored up know- 
ingly instead of blindly, and we certainly 
do not desire avarice for any individual 
child. 

A healthy alternation between saving with 
self-control and cheerfulness and spending 
wisely and for real use will, if set up early, 
be likely to prevent the child from becoming 
either a miser or a spendthrift later on. But 
it will do much more than this. Money is 
a tool the use of which it is comparatively 
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easy and safe to learn. But we have other 
tools — our bodily labour, oOr intellectual 
energy, our emotional force — and in the use 
of these the sequences which we have re- 
peatedly followed in unimportant matters 
will probably retur. » 

One such sequence is. that followed in 
saving and spending : a long series of small 
actions all tending in the same direction, 
and then a sudden reversal. It is the neces- 
sity for this reversal that often puzzles us 
in thinking out problems of conduct, and 
the capacity for such reversal is the measure 
of the possibility of rising to an, opportunity. 

We desire of the student that he shall go 
on enriching his mind until the time ccimes 
to spread out, for the use of all, the know- 
ledge that he has slowly and laboriously 
acquired. We desire of every citizen that 
he will at ordinary times take all precautions 
for keeping himself in health and strength, 
and that yet, at the call of some great aim 
or urgent duty, he shall cheerfully spend 
time and strength and health, and, if need 
be, life itself. 
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THE# ARCANUM 

T HERE is a fault in the treatment of 
children which arises chiefly among 
those parents or guardians who are 
particularly full of solicitude and a feeling 
of responsibility. In the beginning it seems 
a matter of taste rather than of ethics, but 
if it continues it caijnot fail to have a bad 
effect upon the child himself, and on his 
relations to other people. This fault is a 
lack of respect for the child as a human 
being, of courteous recognition of his rights 
in his own body, minff and soul, property, 
imagination and emotions. 

It is strange to see with what temerity 
a guardian will assume possession of a child, 
in the pettiest matters and in the most 
weighty. It should be recognised that from 
the first a human being' has the right of 
enclosure for various sides of his personality, 
the right of considering certain things his 
private property, shut in by barriers which 
no one, however privileged by age, wisdom 
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and responsibility, has the right to penetrate 
except on the owner’s invitation. Such 
recognition goes far to build up the self- 
respect and self-control which make the 
adult strong and wise and generous. 

If ever a hasty nurse, not deigning to 
convey the mother’s message that it is time 
for a walk, snatches up a child from his play 
and begins buttoning up his boots, etc., 
without his permission, she is to some slight 
extent injuring his self-respect. If the 
parent’s order were given in words, and the 
child then asked the nurse to do for him 
whatever was necessary in order to carry it 
out, proper courtesy pn both sides would 
take the place of unexplained interfefence 
and occasional rebellion. 

A serious mistake is made when a child 
is compelled to receive the indiscriminate 
caresses of strangeft and acquaintances, or 
scolded for bad manners if he refuses them. 
The smallest child should not be kissed or 
taken upon a stranger’s knee without his 
own consent, even at an age before that 
consent can be given in words. If the 
natural instincts against using symbols of 
affection meaninglessly, and against yielding 
in such matters out of good-natured unwill- 
ingness to refuse, are broken down, much 
confusion is likely to arise in later life. 
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CTf cotirse no rudeness should be allowed ; 
the child should be courteous to all, whether 
he likes them personally or not ; but the 
good-will which one is required to have to- 
wards all the world is quite different from 
personal affection, afid should be differently 
expressed. The child is taught to help the 
poor and miserable, but hygiene forbids that 
he should come into close contact with every 
beggar; in the same way he should greet 
acquaintances of his parents courteously, 
but keep his ogresses for his friends. 

A very different safeguard tends to the 
same end. Oner of the faults of the out- 
patient system at our hospitals is that, in 
the waiting-room, children are often forced, 
for hours at a time, to listen to conversation 
which largely consists of the discussion of 
their own and other people’s ailments. There 
are many disgusting and distressing things 
in life ; they should be dwelt on only for 
the purposes of helping and of learning. If 
a rule were observed of never using the 
theory of a child’s non-comprehension to 
excuse the mention in his presence of un- 
pleasant topics, many a nightmare of half- 
understood horror would be spared the 
sensitive child, and much coarsening, by 
companionship with the disgusting, would 
be spared the sturdier one. Many difficulties 
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arise for poor mothers whose, time said space 
are limited, and whose praiseworthy feeling 
of responsibility is vigilant ; but, if possible, 
it is well to keep a rule thrft ho orders or 
questions relating to toilet, health, or medical 
treatment should be tolerated in the family 
sitting-room, which should be a place for 
social meeting. 

But although it is no light misfortune for 
a child to grow up feeling that his bodily 
actions and ailments are subject to intrusive 
inquiry at any time, a similar lack of respect 
for his thought-life is, perhaps, even more 
serious. * * 

In some householdc a child’s property is 
never respected. He has no place for keep- 
ing his own valueless but eherished treas- 
ures ; at times of house- cleaning, things 
which he has carefully stored are ruthlessly 
turned out by some one else and destroyed. 
This system undermines all the child’s in- 
stincts of prudence, economy, and stedfast- 
ness. What sort of thinker in science or 
history is he likely to develop into if he is 
forced into the habit of seeing destroyed 
everything the immediate use of which is 
not apparent, without regard to the cost of 
labour at which it was made and preserved? 
Let the child have a toy-cupboard or drawer 
to which no one but himself has access, as 
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long* as he keeps it ’clean. At spring-clean- 
ing, te|l him hS must weed out his property, 
because me space allotted to him must not. 
he exceeded* 'hut ] e t no one dictate to him 
what is to be destroyed and what kept. 

The same principle holdt true of time. 
Work, meals, slqpp, exercise, organised 
games, etc. demand a large amount of time, 
and may be made subject to rules. But 
there should always be a margin in which 
the child, as long as he interferes neither 
with his own health nor with other people’s 
convenience,* may do just what he pleases. 
When he returns from the garden or play- 
room after such an interval, he should not 
be cfl-oss- examined, nor made to give a full 
account of his pursuits, though he will, of 
course, often overflow with information con- 
cerning them. The type-question should 
not be “What have you been doing ? ” but 
“ Have you been happy ? ” 

A child cannot be trusted entirely to 
choose his own companions ; but when they 
have been chosen, with the parents’ co-opera- 
tion and consent, the details of the relation 
between them should not be too closely 
scrutinised. To require the sight of every 
letter, and the betrayal of all a friend’s little 
confidences, is to train a child into lax habits 
of untrustworthiness. Let him feel at liberty 
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to ask his parents’ advice when he is -in a 
difficulty (for instance, whether he ought 
to encourage a friend in any intended pur- 
pose), but let him feel also «that to gossip 
unnecessarily about a friend’s purposes or 
habits would nfeke him unworthy to have 
a friend at all. Alternately to discuss parents 
with comrades and comrades with parents 
is to lay up a habit of restless exposure, 
which in time comes to pervade and under- 
mine all human relations. 

All these cautions apply even more em- 
phatically to the question of religion. Here, 
more than in any other sphere, the child 
should feel that he is safe from interference. 
Habits of external observances may dpiite 
rightly be the subject of rules, and matters 
of historical fact may quite rightly be the 
subject of instruction. But confidences about 
religious emotions * lose their value when 
forced. If parent and child talk over such 
things, there should be no question of author- 
ity and obedience ; in this matter they are 
two friends who desire to know each other’s 
point of view, and to help each other to get 
at truth. If one is not prepared to respect 
one’s companion as a human soul, with his 
own rights to spiritual apprehension, one 
should not intrude into his religious life. 
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DJSCIPLINE 

A HUNDRED years ago adults were 
in the habit of framing a rigid series 
of rules to which the children under 
their care were expected to conform. Ap- 
plied indiscriminately all round, such rules 
were found „ta press too hardly upon the 
more sensitive parts of the child’s life : 
coiffidence, imagination, and initiative were 
either dwarfed and atrophied, or urged into 
deformity by one-sided and rebellious out- 
growth. A reaction, equally prejudiced, 
took place ; and in reeent years the rule in 
many households is that everything shall 
be sacrificed to the prevailing desires and 
even to the temporary caprices of the 
children. 

This swing of the pendulum evidently 
takes us as far from the centre as the other, 
but consideration of the two methods taken 
in conjunction will help us to see where 
the truth lies. Because health has in some 
cases suffered from tight boots and hard, 
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ill-ventilated hats, we do not therefore e©n- 
clude that all clothing is hurtful, and that 
human bodies should be exposed to cold 
and injury, but we rather experiment as to 
the kind of Slotting which affords protection 
most completely^without, inflicting needless 
constraint. , . 

The great safeguard in the use of disci- 
pline — a safeguard which makes it quite 
possible and useful to insist on rules much 
stricter and more exact than are generally 
used — is to begin by laying down the limits 
within which these restrictions* are to act. 
At present there is often a mischievous con- 
fusion. In some schools, teachers are ex- 
pected to be introducing their class to sdme 
new idea in science, art, or history, and at 
the same time to be watching for breaches 
of rules of discipline. The same confusion 
produces very bad effects in many Sunday 
Schools, where the discipline is so poor that 
the consideration of sacred subjects, and the 
effort of the teacher to help the children 
to some real spiritual apprehension, is inter- 
rupted by necessary remarks and reprimands 
concerning details of conduct. 

There should be a quite definite separation 
in time (and, if possible, in place) of two 
utterly different mental attitudes. The time 
to train a child in discipline, to watch that 
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h^earries out rules, to remind him of omis- 
sions, and to 'check infringements, is when 
he is carrying out some principle that tie 
has already accepted. In a writing-class, 
for instance, the teacher is quite right to 
watch for, and correct, every instance of in- 
attention, of incomplete obedience to rules 
or execution of instructions. A two-inch 
instead of a one-inch margin, an awkward 
position of the fingers on The pen, restless 
movements of foot or elbow, a word spoken 
to a comrade — all these are at this time 
faults, and should be instantly checked, 
because the .child is now learning to carry 
out in complete and accurate detail some- 
thing which he has undertaken to do, having 
previously learned how to do it. 

But when an adult is helping the children 
to form an impression of Athens in the time 
of Pericles, and, still more emphatically, 
when he is helping them to work out some 
general law in mathematics, or to synthesize 
their ethical instincts on some point of con- 
duct, no distracting interruption from child 
or teacher should be tolerated. To be on 
the watch for disorder at such times is hor- 
ribly distressing to the teacher if he is at all 
sensitive or enthusiastic ; the constant jars 
of such swift alternations are probably re- 
sponsible, to a far greater extent than real 
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overwork, for cases of nervous break-doWn 
among teachers in schools. And of course 
the unhealthy strain affects the children 
also, and is. equally injurious *to them. 

Much may be done in home life, before 
school age, to set up good habits of orderly 
change of attitude. F or .little children the 
synthesis should be very short, and its sub- 
ject very simple; it is quite healthy to 
require quiet attention for three minutes to 
an interesting picture, object, or story from 
a child at an age when it would be cruel to 
expect half an hour’s concentration on some 
abstract idea. • . 

A child should never, be required on the 
same day 1 to make up his mind aboift a 
subject and to work out detailed and com- 
plex examples of the principle at which he 
has arrived. In some cases one process 
should come first, in other cases the other ; 
but the two processes are quite distinct, and 
should be kept separate in time. 

In questions of conduct, some psycholo- 
gists think that it is best to keep the two 
strands apart until the age of twelve years 
at least.* Good habits, such as cleanliness, 

1 M. E. Boole, The Preparation of the Child for Science , 

p. 106. 

2 See Mrs Boole's Suggestions for Increasing Ethical 
Stability ♦ 
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tidiness, truth-teiling, self-control, and good 
temper, should be formed by practice under 
discipline. During the age of childhood it 
is the business of the parent* to see that 
through external direction the child forms 
habits which will make hi& able in later life 
to carry out any, purpose he chooses, and 
meanwhile to protect him from injuring 
himself or other people. It will do him no 
harm to think sometimes, during the same 
years, about the meaning of conduct and 
the aims of hfe, but such subjects should not 
be thrust too prominently upon his notice. 
Later, at an. age which varies with the indi- 
vidual, he comes tp the knowledge of the 
principles which define for him the aim of 
his life, and, by means of the good, steady 
habits which were formed in childhood, he 
should be able to carry them out in a 
smooth, complete, and orderly way. The 
discipline of law and public opinion limits 
the action of an adult only so far as is neces- 
sary to prevent his infringing the rights of 
others. 

Regulative discipline which involves exact 
(and often, to most of us, vexatious) atten- 
tion to detail should be applied to things of 
small importance in themselves, or at least 
to those with which we do not desire to set 
up any emotional associations. Make a 
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child shut the gate whether he likes itr t>r 
not; get him to do his music practice by 
making him like it, or the results of it. 

Most children are quite willing to learn 
order and accuracy if these good things are 
not made to destroy something better. If 
we respect his arcanum, aRd he knows that 
no one will insist on interfering with the 
part of his life which is spontaneous, indi- 
vidual, and peculiar to himself, he will almost 
certainly be ready to accept his parents’ 
experience as to the quickest, safest, and 
most convenient ways of doing things which 
are social or impersonal. 
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ART AMD IMAGINATION 

E VERY child should be allowed plenty 
of opportunities to exercise his imag- 
ination and constructive powers. In 
his little eflprts at making mechanical mod- 
els and contrivances, in arranging his own 
garden, table and bookshelf, free play should 
be allowed to the taste and fancy ; ridicule 
should be avoided, and any criticism by 
adults should be of the suggestive rather 
than the trenchant order. 

The child is learning something more val- 
uable than any one particular way of doing 
anything could possibly be ; he is learning, 
on a small scale, to face problems, to find 
out their conditions, and invent means of 
using those conditions to get some result he 
himself desires. 

Most modern systems of training recog- 
nise this, and in many schools children are 
put face to face with the conditions of long 
ago, when fire-making, pottery and weaving 
were recent triumphs of man over circum- 
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stances. Older boys get further experiences 
in the same direction by means of camping 
and scouting, and every holiday should if 
possible contain something of the ’sort. 

This is most necessary in the case of chil- 
dren living in residential suburbs, where 
nothing is being made, n® industry carried 
on except the satisfying of the immediate 
needs of each household. A blacksmith’s 
forge, a joiner’s shop, a mill, even a working 
dairy and a bakehouse are unknown to many 
children, except perhaps as lessons under 
more or less artificial conditions. (It is 
touching to see the eager crowd of children 
in such districts round any spot where build- 
ing or road-making is going on.) Fathers 
and brothers work somewhere else; the 
adult population on week-days consists of 
mothers and teachers (whose thoughts and 
efforts are chiefly directed towards the chil- 
dren themselves), and a few men delivering 
ready-made food and other commodities out 
of carts. A child living in such a place has 
many of the disadvantages of a boarding- 
school, and needs to get compensation in 
holidays by watching people make things 
and do things, and by making things and 
doing things himself. 

But besides learning to meet outside needs, 
the child must also learn to deal with the 
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inner need, his own’desire for self-expression. 
Alongside of the practical arts humanity has 
evolved the fine arts, which are essentially 
creative acts, done for no purpose other than 
the satisfaction of the doer and, incidentally, 
of other people. • * 

Form, colour, sqund, movement, words — 
all these are part of every child’s heritage 
as material in which he may clothe his 
imagination. 

Here, again, the child should be left free 
for a great part of the time to make his own 
experiments* It is unwise to limit expres- 
sion to set forms of art, and especially to 
interfere too bluntly with a pursuit because 
the* adult thinks it less desirable or less 
dignified than something else. 

For instance, a child’s impulses towards 
romancing should neither be laughed at as 
nonsense nor reprimanded as untruth ; in- 
stead, he should at some suitable time be 
cautioned that he will have to train himself 
to distinguish clearly between an expression 
of imagination and a statement of fact. 

Nor should a fondness for experiments in 
dressing up be treated as vanity or frivolity, 
nor a habit of scribbling as waste of time 
and paper. The child is feeling his way, and 
whether he finds expression later on in these 
particular arts or in any others, he will prob- 
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ably have gained a power of concentration, 
of patient effort, and of discriminating criti- 
cism of his own work by all such practice. 

When the time comes to ‘“learn ” an art, 
the question occurs of the balance between 
its different aspects. The teachers of ordi- 
nary school subjects are ,responsible to the 
head master or mistress, whose experience 
can intervene in any case of unbalancement ; 
but art teachers are often specialists engaged 
independently of each other, and the bearing 
of their work on the general education of the 
child is the parents’ responsibility. 

The student of any developed art should 
be in touch with the different strands which 
weave the past, present, and future in'co a 
threefold cord. He should from time to time 
come into the presence of the best examples 
of his art, or he may never become conscious 
of its possibilities. He must work industri- 
ously at the details of technique, or he will be 
for ever tantalised with possibilities which he 
cannot realise. And if he is to be indeed an 
artist, and not an executive machine, he will 
endeavour to express his own fancies and 
aspirations by means of his art; will impro- 
vise, design, invent. However crude and lop- 
sided his early attempts may be, they are the 
sign of his birthright of really sharing in 
creation. 
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Ih* the arts commonly practised, these 
strands are but* rarely developed equally in 
ordinary students’ work. In drawing and 
painting, the reaction against imitation has 
gone so far that many people spend hours 
every day in an art* school and hardly see a 
great picture once* year. In music, some 
pupils practise hard and perhaps hear good 
music, but are rebuked for strumming or 
waste time if they attempt to improvise or 
compose. In literature, people read and try 
to write without deigning to spend time in 
studying the material they are working in, 
and sometimes fall into grotesque errors as to 
the meaning and use gf words. 

Itls a poor sort of originality that can pre- 
serve its integrity only by avoiding know- 
ledge of other people’s work, a poor sort of 
freedom that disdains to take into considera- 
tion the nature of the material, and a poor 
sort of devotion that gives time and thought 
to the service of art, but is afraid to put heart 
and imagination into it. 

Of the three possible errors, perhaps inter- 
ference with the inventive impulse is the 
worst. If a student cares for his art he will 
probably find means to enjoy some of the 
riches stored up by earlier workers, and he 
will also think it worth while at some time 
or other to put himself through the discip- 
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line of strict attention to technique. *But, 
although a genuine need for expression 
through an art will not be stifled altogether, 
long-continued repression may check output 
until the self-critical faculty is so far devel- 
oped that every attempt is painful because 
its faults are clearly seen .during the very act 
of creation. Or, again, a lack of sympathy 
from outside may lead to an undesirable kind 
of petting of one’s own work ; if one’s pro- 
ductions, whether good or bad, are always 
laughed at, it is hard to form a sound critical 
judgment. 

But if the student’s efforts at original work 
are taken for granted r by his people, not as 
being anything wonderful in themselves, but 
yet as a natural outcome of his impulse, he 
is likely to develop, without self-conscious- 
ness, the power to express himself in his 
chosen art, at whatever level he may be. 
He may never be a great artist, but he will 
be all the better able, because of his own 
attempts, to understand and enjoy the work 
of the great masters in the same art. 

There is one other thing that it is well to 
keep in mind when watching a new genera- 
tion try experiments: the list of arts is never 
final. As the human race develops, more 
and more activities become the subject of 
imaginative treatment, and so new arts 
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sprfng up. It is not only with regard to arts 
already developed that we should recognise 
and respect a child’s aesthetic impulse. 
When he approaches other material m the 
same kind of way, we must h^ve just as much 
sympathy and even* more forbearance. He 
will most likely B® disappointed and turn 
back; he will probably not prove himself to 
be the great one who is to raise the new 
species of creation to the level of an art; but 
every attempt to do so, every conception of 
its possibility, will make the path easier for 
the feet of the master when he comes, bring- 
ing the new art with him. 
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CAUTION 

M OST children are by nature fearless 
at one stage of their growth. We 
older people preach ourselves into 
trembling faith, and cultivate a straining 
optimism, but a healthy child of two years 
old supposes as a matter of course that the 
whole world means well to him, and slniles 
back on all things with an absolute and 
charming confidence. 

In children whose life has been protected 
against serious harms, and whose temper is 
generous enough to overlook inadvertences 
and mischances, this attitude lasts for a 
considerable time. I have known a child 
who wandered fearlessly on a mountain in- 
fested with deadly snakes, where no other 
human beings ventured, and another who 
walked into a bog, incredulous of its treachery, 
until it had begun to drag him down. In 
a case like the latter, what troubles the child 
afterwards is less the idea of the death which 
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hasf been so barely ’escaped than the revela- 
tion that there ‘are powers which he cannot 
claim unhesitatingly as friendly to him. 

It often • looks as if such trustfulness 
exercises an almost miraculotis -seeming pro- 
tective influence rtmnd its possessor, yet, 
alas I this universal confidence cannot last 
for ever. Too often it is shattered by some 
sudden and disastrous disillusionment, which 
not only produces a severe temporary shock 
to the nerves, but leaves a permanent im- 
press of an apparently justified distrust. 
This result is* almost as sad as is the morbid 
case of a naturally distrustful person, with 
a congenital bias of Jaelief that the world is 
an 5vil place. 

Now it is evident that the adult must, 
in order to face with adequate protection 
the difficulties and temptations of his path, 
superadd to a spiritual perception that in 
the sight of the Eternal all things are good, 
the knowledge that on the material plane 
special things are good for special purposes 
only. He must discern, distinguish, select. 
Until this habit of discrimination is fully 
formed, the boy is not safe alone in the 
forest, nor the girl in the city. 

As long as we want from the child the 
exquisite attitude (so refreshing for tired 
souls to watch) of full undiscriminating trust 
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in every look and word, ’ we must necessarily 
surround him with external protections. 
And this, though right for the child, is 
unbefitting, the dignity of a' man. So the 
question arises*: — In what manner can we 
safely train a child into the habit of dis- 
crimination without impairing his belief that 
the world is good ? 

The chief safeguard is to represent this 
discrimination always as selective. Never 
tell a child that anything is bad in itself, 
or ugly, or wicked. The snake is not bad, 
though he is a dangerous companion for 
little children ; nor the fox^ though we do 
not set him to mind our chickens. No 
human being is bad, though, in cash of 
some, any relation that is likely actually to 
be set up between them and certain others 
would probably be productive of harm. We 
do not desire a beautiful and fertile growth 
of disease-microbes in our bodies, nor, if we 
are farmers, a beautiful and fertile growth 
of poppies in our wheat. We respect a man 
no less for suffering from small-pox, but we 
isolate him from all except those chosen to 
look after him, because his bodily presence 
at that particular time is likely to have 
an undesirable effect upon his neighbours’ 
bodies. 

We may regard the vexed question of 
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“ bhd company ” in exactly the same way. 
We are entitled to segregate children from 
those who drink or swear or have other bad 
habits, without thereby insulting the divine 
humanity of the sufferers* - Adults must 
not turn aside fr«m problems of evil ; a 
fully-protected adylt would find it his duty 
even to seek them out, but in a child’s case 
we must build up the protective walls before 
we test them. 

Closely connected with this question is 
the problem of truth and deceit. Most 
thoughtful parents and teachers are scrupu- 
lous in the sincerity with which they treat 
children. They confess ignorance when the 
child asks questions which they cannot 
answer. When they could answer, but only 
with information which they think it un- 
desirable for him to hear at the time, they 
tell him so. (A properly brought-up child 
is no more discontented at being denied 
information at any particular time than at 
being forbidden to swim in deep water or 
to ride a restive horse. In each case, patience 
is made easier if he is told that the duration 
of the prohibition will be shortened by the 
rapidity with which he develops his own 
strength or wisdom.) Such parents con- 
sider well before making promises of reward 
or punishment, and when these are made 
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they carry them out without regard to # their 
own convenience. They distinguish between 
definite promises and expressions of vague 
or alterable intention. They refrain from 
using words ambiguously or without de- 
finition. * «. 

But all these precautions act in one direc- 
tion only, and the very completeness with 
which they are carried out adds to the 
magnitude of the shock which comes upon 
the child with his first apprehension of 
deceit. 

Probably the safest first step in preparation 
is the question of definition, and ambiguity. 
Show how hard it is to convey truth, and 
how impossible to know through mere wbrds 
whether one understands another’s meaning. 

Later, face the main question boldly. Let 
the child observe instances of cryptic colour- 
ing and protective imitation. Show him 
how plants, animals, and human beings strive 
for advantage by deceit as well as by force. 

(What is gained is on the material plane ; 
no spiritual benefit can be obtained by deceit, 
nothing that is really worth having, ulti- 
mately and for ever. One of the reasons why 
it is dangerous for human beings to deceive 
each other is that it is fatally easy for them 
to forget that they are playing a sort of 
game, and to allow the habit of deceit to 
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intrude into places and times when spirit 
should answef to spirit in all sincerity.) 

The lack of the power to discriminate 
between things good or bad fo^ a particular 
purpose, true or false to *the person con- 
cerned, at a given* time anti place, produces 
a meaningless aryl empty altruism, a lax 
benevolence, a tendency to delusions, an 
easy toleration (possibly leading to imitation) 
of all sorts of vice and crime. But its worst 
danger is that it reacts for harm upon the 
complementary activity, the perception of 
unity and sfilidarity beneath all differences ; 
the real deep . spiritual love which is as a 
sword, dividing the eternal spirit from all 
phenomena, and as* a fire, to burn out all 
but eternal truth. 
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DESTRUCTION 

N O one can live long in this world 
without becoming the witness and 
the agent of destruction. The act 
of tearing down, of breaking up, of killing 
something, is sure to come into a child’s life, 
and very soon. The effect of such acts upon 
the character is far-reaching, and a child’s 
training in this matter is of great impbrt- 
ance. Is he to grow up a weakling, who 
always takes the easiest course and shrinks 
sentimentally from any great purpose which 
involves the responsibility of inflicting pain 
upon himself or other people? Is he to 
become a callous egotist who is willing to 
pass to his own pleasure or advantage over 
the bodies of any number of living beings ? 
Or a man who accepts his own impulses 
and affections for law, to whom it is as 
much a matter of course to seek to kill 
what he hates as to benefit what he loves ? 
Or a cruel torturer who delights in the 
stimulus of witnessing suffering? Or an 
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astatic of morbid .inversion of instinct, find- 
ing pleasure in self-flagellation and satisfac- 
tion in suicide ? 

Any of* these results may .be brought 
about by a misdirection qf the destructive 
impulse, and such^nisdirection is most often 
begun in childh6«d before the individual’s 
personal choice comes in at all. 

The actual occurrence of destruction rests 
upon a doubly sure foundation. External 
necessity demands it ; we cut down forests 
to grow oi \r com, and then cut down the 
corn to make our bread. We kill the tiger 
because he wants what is ours ; perhaps we 
kill the sheep because we want what is his. 
Bui there is also a tendency within our- 
selves which reinforces these requirements 
of utility ; in everyone there is a form of 
the impulse towards self-expression which 
shows itself in a desire to destroy. And we 
have no right to stamp out this impulse in 
children. At maturity they have perhaps 
the right to decide that part of their human 
nature is bad, and to maim themselves, but 
no one may so decide the direction of an- 
other’s life. The guardian ought to hand 
over for self-guidance at the age of ado- 
lescence a body, mind, and soul of which 
all the natural powers and impulses have 
been fully and harmoniously developed. 
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But complete development should inclu’de 
proper control of every impulse, and the 
avoidance of all morbid forms. In order 
to prevent ,the destructive impulse from 
turning aside into cruelty, it is well to keep 
young children from actually killing animals 
or seeing them killed. Slugs have to be 
removed from gardens, and we must not 
drop them over our neighbour’s walls, so 
they have to be killed ; but the child, even 
after he has begun to collect them, should 
not be present at their death. 

A safeguard against another bad result is 
that every habit of selective* destruction 
should be balanced at special times by sqme 
corresponding mental act. As soon as a 
child begins to distinguish “ weeds ” from 
garden flowers, and to pull up the former 
for the sake of the latter, he should at some 
other time realise that both are the outcome 
of the same laws of plant-growth, and both 
equally worthy of scientific study . 1 

If he is helped to do this systematically, 
he is less likely in manhood to spend years 
of futile endeavour trying to crush out 
nations which are not English, religions 
which are not Christian, political opinions 
which are not those of his own party. 

A good way to prevent the formation of 
1 See M, E. Boole, Logic Taught hy Love, p. 118. 
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a Tormanent habit of careless and indiscrim- 
inate destruction is to insist that an act like 
the breaking of a toy (if not entirely acci- 
dental) ‘shall he deliberate and complete. It 
is bad for the child to be,allowed to break 
up toys on a sudddn and temporary impulse, 
or to keep broken toys about because “ he 
can be rough with them since, being broken 
already, they do not matter.” As long as 
a broken toy is kept at all, it should be 
treated with as much respectful care as a 
new one, or, with rather more consideration 
because of its weakness. A child who pulls 
off a doll’s legs because its hair has come 
out. is not likely, in, later life, to be a con- 
siderate neighbour to the invalid, the luna- 
tic, or the sinner. If it is in too bad a 
condition to be a doll to be loved, let it 
never become a doll to be tortured, but a 
dead doll to be burned or laid away. 

Burning is a beautiful clean end for things 
which can no longer be kept ; dead flowers, 
old letters, and all sorts of little treasures 
are better quietly disposed of thus than 
allowed to lie about and become objects 
of disgust or ridicule. 

The question of what is to be destroyed 
should be settled rather by thought than 
by feeling. If a child destroys ^a^thing 
because he dislikes it, he is setting up a 
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habit of ruthless self-assertion; if he, de- 
stroys it because he likes it,' he is setting 
up an equally dangerous habit of self-morti- 
fication. If he destroys it because, after 
thought, he has fjecided that its destruction 
is necessary or prudent, bfis disregard of his 
own likes and dislikes in* the matter will 
strengthen a habit of self-control. 

Now we come to the real passion for 
destruction, or, rather, for the deliciously 
poignant stimulation that destruction brings. 
It ranges through all degrees, from the 
child’s excited gladness at “getting rid of 
that old thing at last ” to that delight in 
fire and blood that has made conquerers 
immolate whole cities and fanatics rush 
needlessly on martyrdom. 

The stimulation is real, and we could not 
banish it if we would. Nor need we wish 
to do so, because when we really mean to 
sacrifice ourselves or something else for some 
worthy end, we have a right to call upon 
the joy that makes the sacrifice complete. 
Yet the dangers of its random indulgence 
are terrible. Are there any little homely 
unimportant examples in which we can 
ensure that children shall first feel this 
stimulation (which they are bound to feel 
at some time) in safe and wholesome 
ways ? 
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^jfter all, the safeguard is quite simple. 
The first condition of wholesomeness seems 
to be that the stimulation should first come 
to the child by the destruction* of what he 
himself has made, and whjch he can make 
again. When he has spent a laborious hour 
building a tower <of bricks, and has got out 
of the employment all the practice and 
pleasure that he is fitted to get just then 
in that particular way, he has earned the 
right to the excitement of knocking his 
tower down. When he has filled a copy- 
book with industrious pot-hooks, he is en- 
titled to the- pleasure of seeing it flare up 
in the fire. It must not be someone else’s 
tower or copy-book. And it had better not 
be the record of something that cannot be 
repeated. His chart of his own readings of 
the rain-gauge all last summer had better be 
kept: this particular paper may never be 
of value to history or science, but it belongs 
to the same class as things which have that 
kind of value, and the child should not 
associate pleasurable excitement with the 
destruction of such things. For there are 
libraries and temples, museums and works 
of art, the destruction of which would leave 
the world permanently poorer. 

A further stage is reached when the child 
discovers that the stimulation is not lessened 
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but increased when the destruction is for 
somebody’s real use. 

To make clothes and see them worn, to 
make tools t and see them usfed* is always 
pleasant. Why. does a sensitive, unselfish 

g irl sometimes find pecifiiar satisfaction in 
elping with the family cooking ? Perhaps 
because such work is one of the typical 
forms of safe and wholesome work for 
others. A dish is prepared with great care, 
for all makeshifts are easily discovered in 
this particular art. Then the ( family feed 
upon it and it is gone, except for the strength 
it has given to them. • • 

In any such sequence, the worker .has 
offered his labour in such a way that tHere 
is possible neither carelessness in the build- 
ing up, nor vanity in any permanent result, 
nor doubt as to the useful purpose fulfilled 
in the breaking down. And these are three 
of the conditions upon which a sacrifice 
is holy. 

If a child has been trained in this attitude 
towards destruction, with these safeguards 
upon the exercise of the destructive instinct 
and this conception of the natural end of 
effort, the result will appear in any com- 
mercial, political, or social work he may 
undertake in later life. He will work while 
he has the light, and to the full extent of 
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his o&n light, 4n building up systems and 
institutions which seem to him good. And 
then, when he. is no longer responsible for 
upholding them, he will see them swept 
away or worked into the ^foundations of 
something better »yet to come, not only 
without resentment or self-pity, but with a 
rapture of delight in the well-earned stimu- 
lation that arises from justified destruction. 
Work ought to be sweet, and life too ; but 
when the call comes to give up either to 
destruction for some purpose higher still, 
the calm serenity of effort may safely be 
exchanged for the passionate joy of martyr- 
dom.* * 
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